one by one and then all together, began to escape
through the daily widening gaps in the wire-netting.
Eventually Tom was detected stealing eggs from a
neighbouring miller and ran away to sea. He returned
after some months3 enforced celibacy and over-per-
suaded my mother into renewing their old relationship.
My stepfather returned in the middle of this passage, and
there was nearly a fight in the kitchen. I can hear the
unseen voices rising, Stelling's more and more refined
and cutting, Tom's more and more bold and blustering.
It did not actually come to blows, because my stepfather
discovered some dignified pose into which to retreat.
And Tom passed with bowed shoulders down the drive
out of my fife, repeating in a loud mutter: "Filthy little
tyke. For two pins Fd have knocked his block oflf."
Those Surrey days were happy ones for me. The
world seemed a friendly place, except when my mother
and my stepfather were quarrelling. I suppose I knew
that my mother, who had never wanted me, didn't really
love me. There was no constant undertone of affection
about the house, the big people's love and anger seemed
to turn on and off like a tap. I took refuge in solitude.
It was a biggish house, with an orchard, stables and a
paddock for the horses; a drive bordered by crocuses led
up to the front door. My chief pleasures were compa-
nionship with animals and insects and the feel of the
earth I trod on. I still know that it is more luxurious to
go barefoot than shod, because only so do you feel the
delightfully varying consistency of the ground over
which you walk. I preferred wild things to tame, the
sloes at the bottom of the paddock, the sour little
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